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: FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Uemoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin 
Theodore. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Schooner ——. of Newcastle, Sept, 27, 1821. 
Dear Cousin, 

What .anallimportant thing is the article of dress! 
How much are we beholden to it, especially among 
strangers? Had [I been clothed in the garb ofa 
gentleman on my arrival at the lon, in Philadelphia, I 
should have. met with all the civility and attention 
from the landlord which wasin his power to bestow. 

After break fasting on Sunday morning, | took a 
stroll about the city to gratify my curiosity, and 
took a view of seyeral of the Churches and of the 
Centre Square. While passing through the streets, 
I observed that almost all the Passengers turned part- 
iy round to look at me, except the Quakers, who 
‘pursued the even tenor of their way,’ without even 
deigning to cast a sidelong glance at my wo-begone 
person. On returning to the Inn, | found the bar- 
room crowded with people, who appeared to look 
at me with a sneering cast Of the eye, as if they con- 
sidered me at intruder, and as if each said.to him- 
self, ‘what business has this fellow in genteel com- 
pany! Ontaking my seat at the dinner table, the 
same coldness and hauleur was displayed towards 
me as in the morning, but. | began to be a little 
more familiarized to it, avd assuming a look of non 
chalanee, Mixed with austerity, determined te brave 
it out. Yet all this did notrender my situation at 
all agreeable. I cast about in my own miod what 
to doin order to clear away the suspicions which 
every on€ seemed to harbour with regard to my Char. 
acter, in Consequence of my shabby dress, and the 
circumstance of my travelling so far without baggage, 
The first step | teok was to put a tooth instrument 
together with my penknife into an old pocket book 
partly filled with papers, and tied it up witha piece 
of redtape. ‘This made the pocket-book quite hea. 
vy. I then sealed it in four different places, and 
giving it tothe Jandlady, requested her to lock it up, 
and pot suffer the key to be out of her own pos. 
session @ Moment, I discovered that even this tri. 
fiing circumstance created a great change inthe con- 
duct of the landjord towards me duriug the remain. 
der of my stay, No doubt his wife related the cir. 
cumstance to him, and the conjecture probably was, 
that the pocket-book contained money, or some oth. 
er article of considerable Value, ‘[his was precisely 
what | intended by the mMan@uyre, [pn the evening 
I took @ seat jin a solitary Commer ef the /ap-room, 
which was ful] of company. One of the boarders 
present, Who appeared to pride himself cousiderably 
upen book-learning, was hallanguine the others upon 
the subject of chimistiy, 20d appeared to feel the 
utmost self complacency at the attention and deffer- 
ence paid by the. listeners to his conversation. Says 
I to myself, © Timothy, now’s thy time to step into 
notice, abd make up io words what thou lackest in 
appearance.» No sooner said than done. Upl step. 
ped, and shoved myself into the circle directly op- 
posite this sapient oracle of chimistry. Assoon as 
he made @ pause,I ‘put mv oar jn the boat,’ as the 
old saying is, and ventured to contradict the gen- 
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tleman. This of course drew the eyes of the com- 
pany directly from the oracle towards * Timothy 
Try-all, Esq.’ and produced a warm argument be- 
tween us. You may depend onit Theodore, I made 
my tongue fly with the utmost volubility of which 
it was capable. I quoted from Lavoisier, from Hen- 
ry, Sir Humphrey Davy, and every other chimical 
writer whose name [I could remember. As the gen- 
tleman had but a very slight acquaintance with the 
science about which he was talking, I soon contrived 
to put him down by citing anthors whom he had 
probably never heard of. From chimistry I turned 
the conversation upon electricity, of which I had 
some little knowledge, derived from the gentleman 
who made the Anatomical preparations, which I took 
to New York. My opponent contested the ground 
a short time Upon the subject, and finding him pret- 
ty obstinate and beginning togrow warm, | contrived 
to change the tune and got upon Anatomy. Here 
I wascompletely at home. My opponent knew noth- 
ing of this science and was ‘quite chop-fallen” I 
found the by-standers were listening with the most 
eager attention, and even the landlord had left the 
bar and was thrusti 
six-foolers, to catch a little of the lecture, for in- 
stead of conversing, { fonnd myself absolutely de- 
livering a lecture upon Anatomy. [ travelled from 
the os frontis over the ceronal sulure to the occiput ; 
made a dive into the encephaion, passing through the 
dura mater, pia mater and arathnoid membrane— 
came out through the infra orbitary hole—pa:sed 
round by the road of the squamous suture—slipped 
down the cervical and dorsal verlebrae—touched upon 
the lartisemus dorsi and psoas muscles—went through 
the diaphragm to the enseform process of the sternum 
—went down again into the acetabulum, from thence 
down the femur to the patella—thence down be- 
tween the tibia and fibula, and 1ound via, the gasfro 
mnemett Muscles to the tendo achillis, | arrived at 
last at the tip end of the digitalis pedis magnus — 
Here I dropped the subject, and myself and hearers 
retired to our respective apartments, 

1 sat some time in my room revolving'in’ my mind 
the past events of the day and leisurely puffing a cigar, 
when | heard mine host enter his apartment, and 
the following Conversation ensted between himself 
and the hostess. * Wel}, saidhe, ‘I don’t know what 
to make of that chap that left the pocket-book with 
you. He’s been spouting away to the boarders this 
hous or more,and they seem to think he isn't such 
a sort of a fellow as we took himto be. He talked 
such stuffasl never heard before. Pye heard of 
people travelling in disguise, just out of curiosity, to 
see all sorts of life; amd 1 shouldn’t wonder if he was 
one, At avy rate we'll treat him with respect.— 
There seems to be some mystery abont it, don’t 


there?” ‘O yes,” said she, and fell asleep, I suppose, 


for] heard nO More of the dialogue, 

On taking my seat atdable next morning, I could 
not bnt remark the different treatment ] met with 
from every oe, merely on account of the bar-room 


‘eleoquence Of the preceding evening :—[t was-all, 
‘*Mr. — will you be helped to a pieee of this?—or 


shall |help you to that ??—nota soulof them knew 
my name. 

My first 
look out for a Passage to Boston. 


object after breakfast wa's over, was to 


1 soon found a ves- | 


- bene ander the eye. 
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sel bound there. On enquiring the price: ofa passage 
I was told fifteen dollars, and must pay in adrance,. 
This was no doubt owing to my personal appearance. 
My only resourse was to sell my gold watch, which 
I had retained and still wished to. It was worth 
about thirty-five dollars. 1 went toas many as ten 
different watch-makers to dispose of it, and the high- 
est offer | had was eight dollars. They judged by 
my appearance, I was in distress, and were willing 
to take advantage of it; but alas! it is the way of 
the world. I resolved not to sacrafice it in such a 
manner, and carrying it to the master of the schooner, 
offered to give it him as security, if he would take 
me round to Boston. He willingly consented, and at 
the same time had the liberality to tell me I might 
retain it until my arrival. 

My only remaining difficnity now was how to pay 
my landlord’s bill. I paced the busy streets of Phit- 
adelphia the whole forenoon trying to think of some 
scheme to settle it, and at length recollected that a 
gentleman whom | knew four or five years previous 
in Boston, had settled in Philadelphia as a merchant. 
I inquired for the store and soon foundit. It hap- 


his head between a couple of} poned Juckily, that the first person | saw on enter- 


ing the store was the gentleman himself. The first 
question | asked him was, if he recollected me? He 
surveyed me 4 moment with a scrutinizing eye, and 
then called me by name, On relating my story and 
accounting for my unexpected and shabby appear- 
ance, he Joaned me what money! wanted without 
hesitation, and took my due-bill for the amount, 


I repaired immediately to the Inn and demanded 
my pocket-book of the landlady, and then asked 
*mine host’ for his bill. He told me the amount, on 
which I tossed the money on his desk, and was about 
departing when he called after me to make a polite 
enquiry whither 1 was going, ‘If 1 do net go to the ~ 
north,’ said I, *1 shall go to the south.—lf { do not 
go by water, | shall go by land.’ 


He askea me no farther questions, but wishing me 
a pleasant passage whatever way I might go, re- 
quested I would remember his house to any of my 
friends, that might be travelling to Philadelphia.— 
I promised him | would, and departed. * 
he a 


Yours, until I see you. 
For the accommodation of such of the readers who 
may be uvacquainted with the technical terms used 


by cousin Timothy, | have subjoined the following 
GLOSSARY. Theo. 


Os Frontis—Bone forming the contour of the forehead. 

Coronal Suture—Seam of the skull over the crown 
of the head. Occiput—Back part ofthe skull, En- 
cephalon—The brain. Dura Mater, Pia Mater, A- 
rachnoid membrane—Membranes which envelope 
the brain. Infra Orbitary hole—A smull hole in the 
Cervical and Dorsal Vertebra 
—Neck and back bones. Lattisimus Dorsi—Muscles 
ofthe back. Diaphragm—Midrif. Stetnum—Breast 
~bone. Acetabulnm—Socket which receives the 
head of the thigh bone. Femur—Thigh bone. Pa- 
tella—Knee pan. Tibia and Fibula—The two bones 
of the leg. Gastro Mnemii Muscles—Muscies form- 
ing the calf of the leg, Tendo Achilles--Tendon 
passing from the calf of the leg to the heel. Digi- 
talie Pedis Magaus—Great toe. 





HOW TO OBTAIN THE CAP OF FORTUNATUS. 

In the deep serenity of an autumnal erening, | 
placed myself upon the terrace of the chateau at 
Versailles to enjoy the setting sun, the rays of which | 
enamelled the glassy surface of the waters before 
me witha golden bloom, burnished the bronze figures 
of the marble fountains by which |] wag surrounded, 
glistened like firefupon the windows of the great galle- 
ry, illuminated by reflections from the wall of mirrors 
within, and after flickering along the casements of 
the eastern wing, threw a rosy tinge over the Bois de 
Sartory where it is embosouw.ed, the leaves of which 
were as motionless as if the whole wood already re- 
posed in the first flush of sleep. Having recently 
visited the stupendous acqneducts of Buc and Marly, 
works worthy of the Ancient Romans, and observed 
how the whole of the circumjacent country was per. 
forated with tunnels and reservoirs for the supply of 
the palace, I doubted whether that pile with its six 
thousand rooms had cost so much human labour as 
the various subterraneous works radiating from it in 
all directions; and 1 appreciated the difficulties to be 
overcome when the vainglorious Louis Quatorze re- 
resolved to Conquer nature, and to make this spot, 
situated upoma sandy height, the most celebrated 
place in all Europe for those elaborate playthings, its 
waterworks. All sround me were the evidences of 
his apotheosis and deification. In the baths of Apol- 
lo | had seen him sculptured as that deity, while 
the matchless chisel of Gitartlon had been prostituted 
to the representation of his‘six mistresses, as attend- 
ant nymphs, performing the most meuial offices about 
his person. On the ceiling of the great gallery ! 
had gazed upon the paintings of Le Brun, in which 
he appears wielding the thunder of Jupiter, while 
Venus, Diana, and Juno were on all sides compelled 
to wear the faces of his shameless courtesans. When 
I reflected that a greater part of Europe was convul- 
sed with war by his mad attempts at foreign suprem- 
acy, at the very moment that the whole resources 
of the country were lavished for the gratification of 
his magnificence and his vices at home, I endeav- 
oured to calculate how much actual enjoyment had 
probably been attained by that individual for whom 
so many millions had sacrificed theirs. 

When the decrepit monarch was obliged to be 
wheeled about his stately terraces in an arm-chair, 
he could hardly fail to draw humiliating comparisons 
between the palsied reality of hie fleshly limbs and 
the divine symmetry of his marble portraits; nor 
could he well avoid sharing the feeling of Vespasian, 
who, being flattered upon his death-bed, exclaimed 
in bitter spirit, ‘O yes, t feel that I am becoming a 
god.’ But we will take him ia the vigour of his 
health and youth, without availing ourselves of Ba- 
con’s observation, that it ie a sad thing to have noth- 
ing farther to desire and a thousand things to fear; 
or of his equally opposite position, that monarchs are 
like the heavenly bodies, which have a great deal 
of glory and very little repose. Legitimate as he 
was, and misegoverning by unquestionable right di- 
vine, it will still be addmitted that he had but five 
senses, or inlets of bodily pleasure; and Nature her- 
self in the beneficent equality of her dispensations, 
has prevented us from usurping any undue share of 
pleasurable sensation, by limiting our capacities to 
that portion of enjoyment which is pretty much with- 
in the reach of all classes. She has not only placed 
a sentinel at each gate to warn us against over-indul- 
gence, but has provided an express and complicated 
economy by which she compels us to reject every 
excess with disgust and loathing. A king cannot de- 
vour more than one dinner in a day, a peasant eats 
no less; and as tothe different qualities of the ingre- 
dients, eustom, which makes the soldiers’s ‘ flinty and 
steel conch of war his thrice driven bed of down,’ 
produces the same effects in an opposite direction, 
and renders the banquet of the palace not more stimu- 
Jant or palatable than the frugal meal of the cottage. 
Probably it is no less so, if there be any truth in 
the old adage, that health is the most exquisite cook, 
and hunger the best sauce. It is the same with the 
other senses as with the appetite. You cannot dis- 
count life and spend it before it is due. You cannot 
live upon the capital of your body, iustead of con- 
tenting yourself with its legal interest, without ine- 
vitable exhaustion and poverty. Your portion being 
limited, the more you condense your gratifications the 
mote you curtail their duration, and the more inevit- 
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ably do you condemn yourself to the horrors of de- 
bility, satiety, tedium, and ennui. This is the lot 


ee eee 


they are pleasantly reminded that the lightning strikes 


the tallest towers first; that those who are the most 


of those kings, who, having blunted aud worn out! elevated have the farthest to fall; that when the sports- 


their sensations by abuse, sit down ina blank and 
torpid desolation, and would willingly, like the Ro- 
man emperor, offer an immense reward for the dis- 
covery of a new pleasure. Henry the Eighth, and 
Francis of France, in their meeting on the field of gold 
cloth, had completely exhausted in fourteen days all 
the means of gratification which the wealth and gen. 
ius of tleir respective countries could supply or de- 
vise; and when we recollect-the enormous riches of 
King Solomon, ana his multifarious luxuries, among 
which we should, perhaps, be hardly warranted in 
including his seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines, we need not wonder at his declaring that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

These, it may be urged, are the mere pleasures of 
sense, which are for all classes equally grovelling 
and evanescent; but the high io station may still pre- 
serve a wider range over the pure world of intellect, 
and all those endearing delights thatsemanate from 
the head and heart. Alas! the spirit and matter 
whereof we are compounded are fellow-travellers, 
one of whom cannot be goaded beyond his strength 
without fatigueing the other. We cannot exhaust 
the body by intemperance without debauching and 
emasculating the mind ; and even wherea rare course 
of personal temperance has preserved the faculties 
unimpaired, it is almost impossible to drink largely of 
power without superinducing that mental intoxica- 
tien which has precipitated so many rulers into the 
mischievous pranks of ambition. Where it assumes 
not this active tendency,it is apt to bemuddle its vic- 
tim into that morbid and pitiable state of fretful leth- 
ergy termed Ennui. As nothing is so deplorable as 
the want of a want, there is not one of us who would 
not be a miserable loser by being ‘as happy-as a king.” 
They are the spoilt children of Fortune, and like the 
juvenile members of the class are too often way ward. 
peevish, and illatease. As the pleasures of intel- 
lect, Lord Walpole’s Researches have not been able 
toredeem many royal authors from the dust; for it 
is much easier to win and wear adozen crowns than 
to achieve a single wreath of bays. ‘Too busy or too 
indolent for literary pursuits, they read despatches 
instead of books, and pension laureats instead of pe- 
rusing them. Reasons of state equally debar them 
from the solace of those delights that emanate from 
the heart. Cupid isa Carbonaro who owns no alle- 
giance to thrones; there is no sweet courtship in 
Courts; a king goes a wooing in the person of his 
privy counsellors ; matries o0e whom he never saw, 
to please the nation, of which he is the master only 
to be its slave; views his bride with indifference or 
dislike, and is generally cut off from those domestic 
enjoyments which constitute the highest charm of ex- 
istence, Friendship cannot offer itself asa substitute, 
for equality is the basis of that delicious sentiment, 
and he who wears a crown is at once prevented by 
station, and prohibited by etiquette, from indulging 
in any communion of hearts. Verily he ought to be 
exempted from all other taxes, since he pays enough 
already for his painful pre-eminence. 

If it be bad to have nothing to hope, it is not much 
better to have every thing to fear. It is humiliating 
enough for such exhalted personages to be perpetu- 
ally giddy with the height they have attained; to 
envy the meanest mortal who can exclaim that 

‘ Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreiga levy, nothing 

Can touch him tarther;’ 4 
to be incapacitated from looking out upon the face of 
nature or art without encountering some impertinent 
memento. If they gaze upon an eclipse, they are 
forthwith perplexed with fear of change; the full 
moon snubs them with the reflection that they, like 
her, have accomplished their sphere ; that they can- 
not become greater, and have nothing left but to de- 
cline and wane: the high tide twits them with the 
consciousness that they have been raised by the flood 
of fortune, and may subside again with itsebb; a 
natural storm catechises them about the chances of 
a political one; a volcano thunders them a lesson up- 
on the conspiracies of the Carbonari; and they can- 
not open a book without being schooled by croaking 
ravens as tothe instability of hnman grandeur. Al! 
the dethroned monarchs, from Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar down to Napoleon, are flung ig their face; 


man Death goes out a shooting, it is a mattter of 
perfect indifference to him whether he launches his 
arrow through the cottage casement, or the window 
of the palace. . 

Well might Napoleon, in the plentitude of his pow. 
er, revert with a sad complacency to the days of his 
childhood, declaring that he even recollected with - 
delight the smell of the earth in Corsica; and 
that the happiest period of his existence was when 
he was roaming the streets of Paris as an engineer 
subalfern, to discover a cheap place for diving: aud: 
there can be as little doubt that his successor would 
gladly exchange the heart-corroding splendour of the 
Tuilleries for the tranquil obscurity of Hartwell. 

As the ocean is subject to unreposing tides to pre- 
vent it from stagnating, soisthe human mind destin- 
ed to a perpetual ebb and flow of excitement, that it 
may be stimulated to fresh enterprises, and thus con- 
duce to the general advancement of the species by 
the developement of individual activity. The men- 


tal hunger must be gratified as duly as the corporeal ; 


and, unfortunately there is this analogy between 
them, that whatever eitherof them tastes it destroys: 
the vulgar adage ‘that we cannot have a cake and 
eat it too,’ is equally applicable to the feast of reason. 
Air that has remained’ a certain time in the lungs 
becomes unfit for the purposes of respiration, and 
whatever has once passed through the mind loses with 
its novelty, its power of future gratification. Some 
pleasures, like the horizon, recede as we advance 
towards them ; others, like butterflies are crushed by 
their being caught. Reader, didst thou ever see a 
squirrel in a cage galloping round and round without 
moving a step forwarder? or the same animal at 
liberty, jumping from bough to bough of a hazel tree, 
and shaking the ripe nuts into a pond beneath, in 
his anxiety to catch them? Art thou bustling—en- 
terprising—grasping, and yet disappointed, thou hast 
seen an exact portrait of thyself. Pleasure unattain- 
ed is the bare which we hold in chase, cheered on 
by the ardour of competition, the exhiliarating cry 
of dogs, the shouts of the bunters, the echo of the 
horn, the ambition of being in at the death. Pleas- 
ure attained is the same hare hanging up in the 
sportsman’s larder, worthless, disregarded, despised, 
dead. 

As an epicure in the enjoyment of life, I thank the 
gods, that by placing ne above want and below rich- 
es, they have given me little to fear.and much to 
hope. I rejoice that solarge a portion of eo -apeee 
remains unpossessed, that I have spoilt so little by 
usage, and that seven-eighths of the world remain 
yet to be conquered, at least in hope. The ancients 
were quite wise in placing that goddess at the bot- 
tom of Pandora’s box; it was like making the last- 
drawn ticket, after a suceession of blanks, the capi- 
ital prize. Oh the matter-of-factness of imagination 
—the actuality of reveries—the bona fide possession 
of those blessings which we enjoy in hope—the pres- 
ent luxury of anticipation! These are the only en- 
joyments which cannot be taken from us, which are 
beyond the reach of the blind fury with the abhor- 
red shears, or her sightless sister of the ever-revolv- 
ing wheel. To the winds dol cast the counting- 
house morality inculcated in the story of the milk- 
maid with her basket of eggs, Alnaschar with his 
peaonier of cookery, and all such musty apologues of 
the fabulists, There is a loss in breaking eggs or 
cracking tea-pots, but is there no gain in fancying 
one-self, for however short a period, a princess of a 
grand vizier, and revelling in all the delicous sensa- 
tions which those respective dignities confer upon the 
imaginary, but withheld from the real incumbent ?— 
Surely if the fancied delight be real, and the positive 
enjoyment of those stations illusory, the non-posses- 
sor has the best of the bargain. Credo quod habeo, 
et habeo. It is incredible what riches and estates I 
hold by this tenuré. I pity the tithe-deeds of manors, 
parks, and mansions, who, keeping them ia fear, 
and quitting them with regret, may truly exclaim 
from their narrow tombs— 

‘Of woods and plains, and hills and vales, 

Of fields and me«ds, and parks and pales, 

Of all I had this | possess, 

I need no more —! have no less.’ 

I have but to put on my Fortunatus’ cap and all 
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such domains are mine, for | have the full enjoyment 
as 1 walk through them, or gaze over the park-paling, 
of alf the ptospécts they present, the breezes they 
waft, of the song of their birds, the bum of their 
bees, the fragrance and the beauty of their flowers. 
Like Selkirk in Fernandez, ‘f am monarch of all I 
survey,’ and ‘my right there is none to dispute.’— 
Nor is my omnivorous mind easily satiated. The 
Marquis of Staffords gallery is mine—Lord Spencer’s 
collection is mine, and mine more than theirs, for I 
am probably less satiated with gazing on their beau- 
ties. Fonthill, Kaole, Petworth, Blenheim, Pierce- 
field, the Leasowes are not only mine, but Windsor 
Castle, and Hampton-court; and as 1 have as un- 
bounded a stomach for palaces as the builder of the 
latter, I keep the Louvre, Versailles, Foutainbleau, 
and Compiegne for my summer residences when | 
make my annual excursion to Calais in the steam- 
boat. All these, my establisments cost me not a far- 
thing for their maintenance. | live in no fear of losing 
them ; I stand in no awe of thieves; fires give me 
no apprehension; I as little dread the watery St. 
Swithen, lest the damp should injure my pictures and 
statues; | am unvisited by tax-gatherers, and: untor- 
mented by servants. Mine is the only secret by 
which so rich aman may be so perfectly at his ease. 
Then my literary distinctions! 1am. a regular lion 
among the blues every time that my-imagination walks 
out of its den: | am conrersazioned by. the Countess 
of C , routed by the Marchioness of S——, read 
by the public in the New Monthly, praised by the 
critics, courted by the Row. In due course I become 
as good an LL. D. as Dr. Pangloss; and were I to 
recapitulate ail the literary honours I achieve by the 
same process, I fear the reader would extend to me 
the worthy doctor’s subsequent dignity, and set me 
down for an A double S, 
London New Monthly Magazine. 
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A MAHRATTA PRINCESS. 

Alia Bhye was the motherof Row Holkar, who, 
originally of a weak and unsettled intellect, became 
at last insane, and‘ died about nine months after he 
had mounted the musnud. This highminded woman 
took upon’ herself the reins of government, which she 
conducted for thirty years in undisturbed tranquil- 
ity. It» was her custom to sit every day in open 
durbur, transacting business; she heard every 











. complaint in person, and was always accessi- 


ble ; she investigated with unwearied diligence the 
most insignificant causes, when appeals were made 
to her decision. She built forts, constructed roads, 
and tanks, and caravanseras for the benefit of travel- 
lers. The treasuries of Holkar which came into her 
poSsession, were appropriated to the purposes of 
charity and good works.—The hours gained from the 
affairs of state were all given to acts of devotion and 
charity; anda deep sense of religion strengthened 
her mind in the performance of her worldly duties. 
She used to say, that she ‘*deemed herself answer- 
able to God for every exercise of power.” There 
is scarcely a place of Hindoo pilgrimage from the 
Himalaya mountains to Cape Comorin, that does not 
attest her bounty. Shedaily fed the poor; and on 
particular festivals gave entertainment to the lowest 
classes. During the hot months ofthe year persons 
were stationed on the roads to supply travellers with 
water; and at the commencement of the cold season 
she gave clothes toa great number of her depend- 
ants, and to infirm people.—It is even said that the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the fish 
of the river shared in her compassion. 

An event occurred in the latter years of Alia 
Bhye, of too interesting and afflicting a nature to be 
passed over in silence. The melancholy death of 
her. only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. She 
had, besides, one daughter, Muchta Bhye, who was 
married, and had one son, who, after reaching man- 
hood, died at Myhsir; twelve months afterwards his 
father died, and Muchta Bhye declared immediately 
her intention to burn with the corpse of her husband. 
No efforts, short of coercion, that a mother and 
a sovereign could use, were untried by Alia Bhye to 
dissuade her daughter froin the fatal resolution. She 
humbled herself to the dust before her, and entreat- 
ed her, as she revered her God, not to leave her 
desolate and alone upon earth. Muehta Bhye, al- 
though affectionate, was calm and resolved. ‘* You 
are old mother,’ she said, ‘and a few years will end 
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your picus life. | My only child and husband are gone, 
and when you follow, life: I feel, will be insupport- 
able; but the opportunity of terminating it with 
honour will then have passed.” Alia Bhye, when 
she found all persuasion unavailing, determined to 
witness the last dreadful scene. She walked in the 
procession and stood near the pile, where she was 
supported by two Brahmins, who held her arms.— 
Although obviously suffering great agony of mind, 
she remained tolerably firm till the first blaze of the 
flame made her lose all self command; and while 
her shrieks increased, the noise made by the exult- 
ing shouts of the immense multitude that stood around, 
she was seen to gnaw in anguish those hands she 
could not liberate from the persons by whom she was 
held. After some convulsive efforts, she so far re- 
covered as to join in the ceremony of bathing in the 
Nerbudda, when the bodies were consumed. She 
then retired to her palace, where for three days, hav- 
ing taken hardly any sustenance she remained so 
absorbed in grief that she never uftered a word.— 
When recovered from this state, she seemed to find 
consolation in building a beautiful monument to the 
memory of those she lamented.—Sir John Malcom’s 
«Memoirs of Central India.’ 
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An eccentric old dame, who lately died at the 
west end of Dundee, and who had been receiving 
benefit from a charitable fund, left behind her the 
following strange assortment of articles :—490 work- 
bags, full of ribbons, &c. 150 pockets, 500 thimbles, 
100 snuff-boxes, a great quantity of pins, 300 china 
anc chrystial articles 1100 pincushions and needle- 
books, several pecks of buttons, 20 pairs of silk stock- 
ings and gloves, 400 matches, 100 penknives and 
scissors, 24 bjack silk bonnets, and a great-number 
of gowns. 


Died, at Scotland-Wells, in Kinross-shire, Janet 
Barclay, a well known character for garrulous hones- 
ty and hospitality, who-had kept a public house of 
some note, in her native village, for upwards of half 
a century, long the general resort of the quid nuncs 
and country politicians, where many a knotty -point,. 
both in church and state was discussed. Her ambi- 
tion was to render her customers comfortable, and 
save as much from the profits of one-year as would 
pay the king’s licence for the next. In this, howev- 
er, towards -her forty-fifth year in trade, poor Janet 
failed—no licence for that year was taken. She 
was called before the Justices and fined in the sum 
of five pounds. When the sentence was pronounced, 
Janet cast a significant glance to the upper end of 
the table—‘Ah hae ye really fined me, Truffie ??— 
‘Deed hae we Janet..—‘How muckle ?’—-*‘ Five 
pounds,’ replied: the venerable justice.—--‘ Five 
pounds? vociferatied Janet, looking towards their 
honors with a sardonic grin on her countenance that 
spoke more than she could utter—‘Ah weel, gentle- 
men, | canna but thank ye—I am really much oblig- 
edto ye. Had ye fined me o’five shillings, | wad 
hae made a sair stiuggle to hae paid -it ; but for five 
pounds, deed I’li ne’er fash my thumb about it; sae 
fare ye a’ weel, ye’s no soon see Jenny Barclay’s 
face in a worry-cow court again.” Dropping a low 
courtesy, Janet walked off, rejoicing at the extent of 
her fine. She never obeyed another summons, and 
still continued to keep an open door for friends and 
favourites. 


7 singular circumsiance.—A lady walking across 
the fields in the neighbourhood of Islington, observ- 
ed two very suspicious looking fellows who seemed 
watching an opportunity to rob her. Her alarm was 
increased by observing a feliow of similar appearance 
in a pathway ata little distance from her; but as 
the case did not admit of hesitation, she beckoned 
him-to stop, and addressed him: with an air of con- 
fidence—* Sir you look like a gentheman; | do not 
like the appearance of those fellows behind us. | 
think they intend to rob me! ' Will you protect me?’ 
‘Madam,’ replied the man, ‘I will, take my arm, 
and I will attend you until you are quite out of dan- 
ger; you will see when I wave my handkerchief, the 
twomen will shear off. They are my companiouvs, 
and we intended to rob you, but when confidence 
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tray it. Heattended her until she came in sight of 
her own house, when she offered him a guinea as a 
reward for his protectiqn ; but he refused it, adding, 
he had more honour left than to sink his character 
to the level of a lawyer’s—‘ I am above taking a fee” 


Singular Chastisement.—A spruce little gentleman 
who, during the summer season, is employed as a 
waiter of one of the lnns in Harrowgate, called to re- 
gale himself at the Elephant and Castle, Knaresbe- 
rough, on the evening of the fair, and while in his 
cups, became exceedingly noisy and quarrelsome 
with the rest of the company, drinking off their glas- 
ses sana ceremonie, and if a remonstrance was made, 
a challenge to fight was the immediate consequence. 
At length an honest athletic farmet, to whom he had 
‘shown fight,’ whipped the dapper hero uader his arm 
and cramming him into a sack, tossed him into his 
cart, which stood at the door,and drove down. the 
street to the distance of a mile from tie town, where 
he was unbaggaged, to the great amusement of a 
vast number of spectators, to the evident improve- 
ment of the manners of the offender, 
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It will be observed that the present number of our 
paper completes the first quarter. We beg leave to re- 
turn our sincere- thanks to our patrons for the en- 
couragement and support they have bestowed upon 
the Magazme, and at the same‘time to assure them 
thatno pains will be spared to render the paper» wor- 
thy-of the continuation of their patronage. The suc- 
cess we have met with thus far, has induced us to in- 
cur some additional expense to embelish the paper > 
and we have likewise made arrangements to procure 
some of the latest English publications. 
wer 
Washington Irving.—This gentleman is in Paris, 
engaged in Literary pursuits. Mr. Murray, the Lon- 
don Bookseller, has lately put to press one of his 
works, sent over from France, entitled *“* Tales of a 


Traveller.” It will soon be received and re-publish- 
ed in this country. —Galazry. 








Stout, who lately killed his wife in New Jersey, 
hanged himself in prison on Friday last, with his 
cravat. He left oehind two scraps of paper, on one 
of which he forgives his enemies, and “in the other 
speaks of his murdered wife as his dear Maria, 


Elegant Toast.—At a public ceiebration of- the 
New York Academy of Fine Arts, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Esq. delivered an eloquent address. At the 
dinner the following volunteer toast was given by 
Mr. Durand—‘tEngraving—The daughter of Paint- 
ing. She is 4r/ful, like her parent, but less Design- 
ing. 
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IMARRIED, 


In this city, on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. Sharp,’. 
Mr. Wm. Snow, to Miss Caroline Fisk. 

Mr. Thomas C Brackett, of Brewster, to Miss Cavo- 
line Sylvester.—Mr. Reuben Holding, to Migs Mary - 
Chute.—Joho Gray Rogers, Esq. to Miss Anna Maria 
Brewster.—-Mr. John Suelling, to Miss Charlotte 
Swain. —Mr. Oliver Houghton, to.Miss Mary H. 
Mullet. | 

In Baltimore, Mr. Benj. W: Foster, formerly of 
this city, to Miss Mary Conner. 
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DIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday last, Mrs. Mary Ann, . 
wife of Mr. Wm. H. Notage, aged 20’ Her illness 
was of short duration and extremely distressing, but : 
she bore it with: the fortitude and resignation, be- 
coming a true Christian, 

Mrs, Sarah, wife of Mr. Peter Leishman, a native 
of Halifax, N.S. 

On the 7th inst. James Danby, aged one year and 
two months, youngest child of Mr. Oliver Mills, 

On Sunday morning last, Mr. Jonathan Badger, a- 











is reposed in me, | am not scoundrel! enough to be- | ged 36. 
’ 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 


——————————— 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


ODE-——TO GREECE. 
Hail! glorious land! whose learning bright, 
Iilaum’d the world, dispell’d the night 
Which hung o’er earth and sea; 
The land where once blest freedom’s tower, 
Array’d in robes ef might and power, 
Spread light and liberty. 


The land where knowledge first arose 

ln mighty grandeur from repose, 
Which caus’d all nature’s gaze ; 

So tuné your harps, ye muses fair, 

Let earth resound, let seas and air 
Conspire to speak your praise. 


But O! what dreadful, sad reverse! 
It chills my blood when I rehearse 
The tale of woes you've borne ; 


| The barb’rous Turk, with croel hand, 


Has spread destruction o’er your land, 
And made your homes forlorn. 


Arise! ye Grecian sons of woe, 
To vanquish every haughty foe 
Of your once happy land; 
Gird on your armour, bright and clear, 
Pursue your foes, devoid of fear, 
Your triumph’s near at hand. 


Ye men of Greece! ye sons of fame! 

Arise! and to the world proclaim 
Your love of freedom now; 

The savage Turk shall boast no more 

Of vic’tries gain’d, or palms he wore, 
But to your valor bow. 


Soon shall the happy morn appear 

When you'll no more have cause fo fear 
The sword your foe has drawn ;— 

With you who once were freedom’s choice, 

Shall Statesmen join, and loud rejoice, 


To see your glory dawn. M. 
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WOMAN. 


When thou smilest, all is gladness 
Enraptur’d by thy beaming eye: 
When thou frownest, all is sadness, 
Cold and drear as winter’s sky. 

In the dance, so light and airy, 
Full of envy, full of glee; 

Now a Devil, now a Fairy— 
Woman thou art a mystery. 


Example bright of love and patience, 
Now very wise, and now a noddy, 
Sporting with crack’d reputations, 
Telling tales of every body. 

Now, thy faithful lover prising, 

All kindness, truth and constancy ; 
Avon his faith and love despising— 
Womna,:theu art a mystery. 
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Like the wind, forever changing, 
Blowing every kind of weather, 
Like the bee, forever ranging, 

All honey, and all sting together. 
Loving, hating, laughing, crying, 
There is no living without thee ; 
Pouting now,and now complying— 
Woman, thou art a mystery. 
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From a St. Thomas paper. 
ACCOUNT CURRENT. 


Woman, Dr. 
Oh the woes that women bring ! 


Source of sorrows, grief and pain! 
All our evils have their spring 
In the first of female train. 


Eve by eating led poor Adam, 
Out of Eden and astray; 

Look for sorrow still, where Madam 
Pert and proud directs the way. 


Courtship is a slavish pleasure, 
Soothing a coquettish train; 

Wedded—what the mighty treasure ! 
Doom’d to drag a golden chain. 


Noisy clack and constant brawling, 
Discord and domestic strife ; 

Empty cupboard, children bawling, 
Scolding woman made a wife. 


Gaudy dress and haughty carriage, 
Love’s fond balance fled and gone; 

These the bitter fruits of marriage, 
He that’s WIsE should live ALone, 


Contra, CR. 
Oh what joys from wemen spring, 


Source of bliss and purest peace, 
Eden could not comfort bring, 
Till fair woman showed ber face, 


When she came good honest Adam 
Grasp’d toe gift with open arms, 
He left Eden for his Madam, 
So our parent priz’d her charms. 


Courtship thrills the soul with pleasure! 
Virtue’s blush on beauty’s cheek ; 


Happy preludes to a treasure, 
Kings have left their crowns to seek. 


Lovely looks and constant courting, 
Sweetning all the cares of life; 
Cheerful children harmless sporting, 

Lovely woman made a wile. 


Modest dress and gentle carriage, 
Love triumphant on his throne ; 

‘Lhese the blissfull fruits of marriage, 
None but Foous would live ALone, 


THE NEW-MADE GRAVE, 


There was a new-made grave, on which the sun 
His western beams was flinging as in scorn 
Of those in sable garb, that, sorrow-worn, 
Approach’d him whose earthly course was run, 
| then remember’d it was dug for one 
Who should have wedded on the very morn 
Of this sad eve, on which I saw him borne 
To the abode of those whose days are done. 
And she in widow’s weeds, who thought to wear 
The bride’s gay trappings, stood all pale and cold, 
Grasping the pall with the unconscious hold 
Of one too frozen in her own despair 
To feel its depth, or have a tear to shed 
O’er the loved relics of the happier dead. A.S, 
New Monthly Magazine. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Editor, 

The following lines appear to be the offspring of 
some love-sick swain, lamenting the absence of his 
Eviza; and perhaps might have been buried in ob- 
livion for s, had not a strippling, (equally love- 
cracked with the author,) preserved them, to:console 
himself in the absence of hrs charming Autom- 
alon, ALBUM, 


ABSENCE OF ELIZA. 
Where morning shot enlivening gleams 
Across the sky in lucid streams; 
When night roll’d slow in mist away, 
And natnre’s music hail’d the day, 
With bounding heart and cheerful haste 
The spangled path I gaily traced : 
I gazed upon the prospect round, 
I beard the animating sound, 
The sound was sweet, the prospect fair, 
But ah! Eliza was not there. 


At noon with pensive step | stray’d 
Beneath the aromatic shade, 

Where gentle gales with fond delay 
Among the twining branches play : 

There contemplation rears her throne, 
The muses call the shade their own, 
Bright was the muse’s blooming wreath, 
And mild was the zephyr’s gentle breath, 
Refreshing was the balmy air— 

But ah! Eliza was not there, 


At evening’s meditative hour, 
Sacred to fancy’s fairy power, 
When the fair cresent of the night, 
Pour’d on the earth her modest light, 
I gazed upon the lovely scene, 
Calm, solitary, and serene, 
The solitary scene was fair 
But ah! Eliza was not there. 

. 


When’er by contemplation borne, 
Whether | meet the ray of morn, 

Or catch the fragrant breeze of noon, 
Or rove beneath the inspiring moor, 
Reflection comes to damp my joy, 
And hope’s enchanted scenes destroy, 
Forbids .the fleeting bliss to share, 
And tells Eliza _is not there. 


The foilowing popular DRAMATIC WORKS, are 
just received from New-York, and for sale at this 
Office, from 6 to 25 cents. 

Cortez: or, Conquest of Mexico; Guy Mannering; 
A Tale of Lexington; Columbus: or, A World 
Discovered; Cataract of the Ganges; Siege of 
Belgrade; One, two, three, four five, by Adver- 
tisement; Swedish Patriotism;' Fair American; Ali 
Pacha ; The Citizen; Too late for Dinner; Modern 
Antiques; Boarding House ; Sylvester Daggerwood ; 
Helpless Animals: or Bachelor’s Fare. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


TOM S IBRLY & 


OR, LIFE IN LONDON. 
Is for sale at this Office, and at the Book Store 
of Messrs, Richardson § Lord---Price 25 cents. 


Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 

AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 

is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 


reat variety of 
. y LADIES? 


Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c, &c. on the most reasonabie terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27 
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